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DIDO SHOWING AENEAS THE PLANS FOR THE BUILDING OF CARTHAGE 


VERGIL AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


By CorrIiGAN 
Hunter College High School 


In the October 12 issue of the Saturday Evening Post of 
1935 there appeared a delightful article entitled, “It Must Be 
Your Tonsils,” in which the author told in most amusing 
fashion his varied experiences with doctors. In a vain attempt 
to cure him of arthritis, they extracted his teeth, removed his 
appendix, and finally insisted that it must all be due to his 
tonsils. That was the time when the medical profession had 
firm faith in tonsillectomy as a panacea for all ills. At present 
physicians are more apt to stress lack of vitamins or calcium, 
or to recommend allergic tests. 

As yet, no such tests have been discovered for educational 
well-being, in spite of the great advances in the field of testing. 
However, there are experts ever ready to prescribe cures for 
our educational system. At present, many would have us 
believe that a good dose of social studies is the sine qua non 
of the student’s diet. Faith in the value of Latin, engendered 


by many years of study and teaching, and intellectual curiosity, 
fostered by a classical training, led me to believe it worth 
while to study some of the objectives of the teachers of the 
social studies and to see how we teachers of Latin—especiaily 
of Vergil—could cooperate in obtaining these objectives. With 
this in view, I have studied Charles A. Beard’s “A Charter for 
the Social Sciences,” Scribners, 1932, and also the proposed 
syllabus for the New York schools—D. V. Smith’s “A Sug- 
gested Frame of Reference for a Six-Year Program in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” State Education Dept., Albany, 1936—with 
the result that my faith in the value of Vergil for the modern 
student has been even further strengthened. 

It is my purpose in this paper to summarize briefly the 
objectives outlined by Beard and Smith, and then to show, by 
reference to the objectives set forth in the Report of the 
Classical Investigation and to particular passages in Vergil, 
how the Vergil teacher can help in attaining the desired 
objectives. I am aware that many teachers of the social 
studies do not subscribe to Beard’s views in toto. However, in 
a paper of this type one cannot hope to present an exhaustive 
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study; one can merely show how some of the aims of the 
teachers of the social studies can be obtained in the Vergil 
class. 

In discussing the nature of the social studies, Beard includes 
economics, politics, anthropology, psychology, sociology, geog- 
raphy, esthetics, ethics, imaginative literature, his.ory. This 
is certainly a large order, but he feels that all these subjects 
should merge and contribute to our insight into the world in 
which we live. The social studies, we are told, must fit the 
youth for a changing world and develop his capacity for 
adapting himself to live and work with others. They must give 
him a wide knowledge of facts, through records of human 
experience, and discipline in thinking. Beard would introduce a 
study of the rise of dictatorships, and would contrast dictator- 
ships with our form of government, though he would also 
point out defects in our government. 

He turns next to the importance of sane choices in the use 
of money and leisure. Not material success but rather the 
esthetic should be the goal. Notable examples in literature and 
art should be stressed. City planning is suggested as a help 
toward artistic achievement, and good literature to counteract 
the tendency toward the cheap and flashy. He urges the 
teacher to set up standards of judgment. Finally, he begs the 
teacher to do her best to strive for cooperation among nations 
for peace. 

Now Beard turns to what he terms “the Supreme Purpose” 
—the creation of a many-sided personality. In modern civiliza- 
tion, he says, life is a series of more or less difficult choices ; 
and to make these choices the individual needs information, 
skills, habits, attitudes, ideals. Skill in the use of sources to 
collect data, in analysis, synthesis, and memory are mentioned, 
as well as habits of industry, promptness, accuracy, and coop- 
eration in undertakings. Anyone familiar with the Report of 
the Classical Investigation will recognize these as practically 
identical with the disciplinary objectives there laid down for 
the study of high-school Latin. 

But it is perhaps when we turn to the discussion of desirable 
attitudes to be inculcated by the social studies that the teacher 
of Vergil may find herself in a position to make the most 
valuable contribution. Here we find listed such things as 
respect for the rights of others, admiration for heroic deeds, 
loyalty to ideals, and sense of responsibility. Will power, 
courage, and imagination are mentioned; and the teacher is 
urged to inspire the students for creative work. All of this 
sounds like an echo of the cultural objectives listed in the 
Report of the Classical Investigation. 

In order not to limit our discussion to Beard’s views, let 
us examine the proposed syllabus for social studies in New 
York. The author tells us in the introduction that this frame 
is an answer to the demand for more adequate preparation 
for actual living, and proceeds to outline a definite plan of 
study from the seventh to the twelfth grade. We note that 
his Principle III stresses reflective thinking, Principle VII 
right attitudes, and Principle VIII social development. All 
of these are entirely in harmony with the objectives in the 
Report of the Classical Investigation. 

Let us select, from the topics suggested by Smith, those 
which are suitable for discussion in the Vergil class. In 
the seventh-grade list, family relationships, ideals of friend- 
ship, heroes and hero-worship, social conscience, imme- 
diately strike the eye of the Vergil teacher. In the eighth 
grade, where the community is the general topic for dis- 
cussion, the development of critical ability and the ability 
to express opinions are listed. Knowledge of the disastrous 
effects of war and its costs are suggested topics for the ninth 
grade. Since the tenth grade discusses the background of 
our civilization, the Augustan Age is listed as one topic 
for discussion. In the twelfth grade, under the growth of 
democratic principles, the ideas of tolerance and equality are 
stressed. As one essays to list passages embodying these 
ideals, one realizes more and more what a gold mine the 
works of Vergil prove to be. 


The Vergil student has already been introduced to a 
discussion ot social problems in the Latin work of previous 
terms. He has read of great heroes of antiquity, discussed 
the patriotism of a Curtius or the courage of a Horatius 
or the honor of a Kegulus. He has read of Roman customs 
and compared them with ours. He has made a study of 
Roman politics and government, has contrasted the Roman 
republic with our democracy, has been warned about the 
rise of dictators, has studied social reformers and radicals 
and taxation problems. He is now ready for the esthetics 
that Beard would include, and for a maturer discussion of 
ethics and social responsibility. 

Both reports stress the need for subordinating material 
success to right attitudes. For this we should emphasize 
Vergil’s love tor the simple life, and point out the famous 
passage in Georgics II, 458 ff. We might add Aeneid III, 
36-7. 

In developing the esthetic, city planning is suggested as 
a study. Here the teacher may lead a _ discussion of 
Augustus’s aims in encouraging art and beautifying the city 
Rome. When we read of Dido’s temple to Juno in Aeneid I, 
441 ff., or the passage in Aeneid VI, 68-72, where Aeneas 
vows a temple to Apollo and Diana, we stop to comment on 
beautiful buildings in our own city and elsewhere. Also, 
Augustus’s and Maecenas’s patronage of men of letters 
affords examples of government aid to literature. 

Appreciation of Vergil’s art should lhe uppermost in the 
teacher’s mind as a vital objective. She must show the in- 
fluence of the Aeneid on later literature by bringing to class 
as many references as she can to the story, background, 
etc., in English literature or any other literature. In reading 
the Helen episode in Aeneid II, 567 ff., we ask the students 
to bring in all references to Helen that they can find, and 
we supply additional ones. It is well to read from Pope's 
translation of the Iliad, III, 105 ff.; from Marlowe's Dr. 
Faustus; from Tennyson’s Dream of Fatr Il’omen. 

Students should also be encouraged to try their hand 
at translations of some of the most beautiful passages. We 
often read from Conington’s poetical version, or Dryden, 
or Mackail. Usually, before long, some of the students are 
starting to try their hand at poetic translations, although 
these are never assigned. Some of the more artistic students 
express their appreciation by drawings of various kinds; 
others try writing poems on classical themes. 

Among the desirable attitudes to be fostered is respect for 
the rights of others. Compare Ilioneus’s plea to Dido, in 
Aeneid I, 522 ff., and Dido’s answer. What a text line 574 
affords today to a world that is dreading the rise of fanatics! 
Book X, 108 and 112, and XI, 316 ff., further illustrate 
this point. 

If we attempt to list passages that inspire admiration for 
heroic acts, we have but to choose from countless instances. 
Aeneas suffers on land and sea to establish his city. The 
scenes on the doors of Juno’s temple, I, 466 ff., tell of heroic 
acts in the Trojan war. In Book II we read of Aeneas’s 
brave attempt to save doomed Troy, and of Priam’s heroic 
though vain attempt to stop Pyrrhus. Again in Book XII, 
435 ff., Iulus is bidden to remember the courage of his father 
and uncle. 

Many are the examples of will-power and courage. When 
the Trojans are shipwrecked, Aeneas reminds them (I, 198 
ff.) that they have lived through even greater hardships and 
will come through this experience too. We learn of Dido’s 
persistence and courage in founding her city in I, 338 ff. Book 
V, 710 and VI, 95 stress a similar note. What braver deeds 
can we mention than the expedition of Nisus and Euryalus 
in Book IX, or young Ascanius’s attempt to defend the camp 
in the absence of Aeneas—heroism which even Apollo praises 
(1X, 640)! In the tenth book is the story of Pallas’s brave 
fight (449 ff.), and his vain stand against Turnus. In Book 
XII, especially, we see the courage ot ‘urnus and Aeneas. 
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Let us turn next to the topic of family affection and rela- 
tions. A father’s affection for his son and his sense of duty 
toward him is exemplified by Aeneas and lulus, throughout 
the Aeneid. Evander’s attitude toward his son Pallas (VIII, 
500 ff. and XI, 148 ff.), and the lament of Mezentius for 
Lausus (X, 846 ff.) illustrate the same principle. Aeneas’s 
devotion to his father amply illustrates love for a father. 
We see affection of husband for wife in II, 563, 650 ff., and 
753 ff.; of wife for husband in III, 512 and in II, 519. A 
mother’s love for her son is seen in Venus’s concern for 
Aeneas throughout the story. Euryalus asks Ascanius to 
care for his mother in LX, 284 ff. The mother’s lament in 
IX, 473 ff. is one of the tenderly beautiful passages thai 
should not be omitted. The affection of a sister is shown 
by Anna’s devotion to Dido in Book IV, and Juturna’s con- 
cern for Turnus throughout the last six books. 

When we think of ideals of friendship, we think first of 
fidus Achates, through the whole story. The friendship of 
Nisus and Euryalus, best shown in Book IX, is another 
instance of loyalty that should not be overlooked. 

To stress the costs of war and instill the love of peace, 
the Vergil student should be led to see Vergil’s horror of 
war and his appreciation of the era of peace which Augustus 
had at last brought to the world. We may start with the 
closing lines of Jupiter’s prophecy ‘in Book I. Next is the 
famous cry, “Sunt lacrimae rerum” (1.462). As we read 
Book IT we see that Vergil, unlike Homer, does not enjoy 
battle scenes, but is trying to show the cost of war. It has 
been suggested that IT, 314, “Nec sat rationis in armis,” might 
well be the motto of the League of Nations. Creusa and 
Andromache deplore war in II, 785 ff. and III, 321 ff. In 
Book VI we find that Rome's mission is to crown peace with 
law (832 ff.). In all the battle scenes of the last six books, 
the sufferings in war are emphasized. as in VIII, 538 ff. 
IX, 433 ff., X, 482 ff., X, 755, 758, 846-905, XI, 36 ff., 110- 
111, 148 ff., and 252 ff. 

National honor and pride in the achievements of the race 
are also given as objectives. The whole purpose of the Aeneid 
is to glorify the nation and the ruler. In Book I, 261 ff., 
we have Jupiter’s prophecy of the greatness of the Roman 
people; in VI, 756 ff., is another famous prophecy; and finally 
in the description of Aeneas’s shield (VIII, 626 ff.) we have 
the names of great heroes of Roman history. Other signifi- 
cant passages in this connection are the gathering of the clans 
in VII, 647 ff., Aeneas’s visit to the site of Rome in Book 
VIII, and the prophecy in XII, 834 ff. 

As a final illustration of how the study of Vergil can 
strengthen the ideals and attitudes for which the social studies 
teacher is striving, we might mention passages showing 
Vergil’s deeply religious and ethical tone. Aeneas’s mission 1s 
to bring the gods of his country to Latium (I, 1-7, IT, 293 
ff.). There is a divine purpose working (IT, 777), although 
we may not understand this purpose (II, 428). Aeneas relies 
on divine revelations throughout. It is by divine intervention 
that the fire is quenched and the ships are saved in V, 687 
ff., and changed to dolphins in IX, 77 ff. Aeneas’s wound is 
healed by divine power in XII, 411 ff. 

Perhaps Book IV is the best example of Aeneas’s sense of 
duty and responsibility. Here Aeneas must make a difficult 
choice, certainly, and it is the gods whom he obeys. His 
sense of responsibility to the state and to his son wins out. 
He does not give up his kingdom for the woman he loves, 

Have not we teachers of Vergil, then, ample opportunity to 
teach the social studies? However, we must always bear in 
mind that the mere reading of passages will not suffice. The 
student must be given an opportunity to discuss the ideals 
represented, to see that the Romans treasured these worth- 
while ideals just as we do, to compare Augustan society with 
that of today, to see what we can learn from past experience 
that will help us to be better and happier citizens. Let us, 
by cooperating with our colleagues in other fields, prove 
to them the value of the classics! 
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VERGIL THE BOY 


By ALLEN E. 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Again the shadows came down from the crests 
Of the tall hills above him, lingering 

Among the trampled grasses where he lay. 

They whispered deeply of the shaggy trees 

And wolves among them. His last afternoon 
Here in the valley shimmered to a close 

With a great stir of wind among the leaves, 
Along the slope the breath of honeycomb 

And distant hum of bees; below, the brook, 
Pouring along among the barren stones 

On to the marsh where great bulrushes stood 
And cattle wandered, still as the brown stream. 
Would these forever be as home to him— 
The blue skv and the clouds, the mingled sounds 
Of wind and brook, and sheep on the far hillside 
And hum of summer life among the grass? 
Some day he would make songs of the white clouds 
That cast long, moving shadows on the hills, 
Songs of the stars that pasture in the skies 
When the great sun was gone, as it was going 


Now soon behind the trees . songs that would flow 
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Out of his heart, as this brook trom the hills 

Into the Mincius, so out to the sea 

That washed the shores of Attica and Rome— 
Rome, Rome, a legend of far pomp and sound, 
Clatter of hooves, the creak of golden cars, 

The flash of arms and the silken swing of robes— 
There some day he, young Maro, would be going, 
His father said. Tomorrow he set out 

To find Cremona where grave doctors taught 
Things the woods never knew ... What things, he wondered. 
For the woods sang, had wisdom all their own, 
And yielded life to men, and took it seldom. 


The light was tawny. With a sigh he rose, 

A tall lad, pale in spite of all his tan, 

On his thin shoulders threw his shepherd’s cloak, 
Set his long fingers on his heavy staff 

And wandered home. The villa as he came 
Shone redder than the sunset with the flame 

Of many lamps. His father greeted him— 

His gentle father, bearded like a peasant, 

But with the eyes and manners of a god. 

Zeus could not be so kind; yet the great head 
Crowned with brown curls, the golden-bearded lips, 
And the great languid hands that took his own 
Were like the Thunderer’s—no less than his. 
“My son,” he said—his voice was like the great 
Warm evening wind that went through the dark pines— 
“Tomorrow you will seek a larger town 

Than you have known. It is a little step 

On your long journey; not an easy one 

Is this way to Cremona. Happy days 

Lie far before you, as they stretch behind. 

Think on this when you lie in a strange place 
Dreaming of home, these hills. Nor let your tears 
Drown out your sight of cities, men, and deeds. 
You will go far, my lad, beyond my visions, 

Yet think sometimes of these deep-nestling hills, 
The land that bore you, and your father’s love. 
Among strange urban gods, forget not Pan.” 


THE IRONY OF FATE 
By Sister M. Pasca 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 


As merry leaves in Autumn hues, 

Dyed with pigments fairies bruise 

From berries wild on mountain height, 
Dance to their death in raiment bright: 
So sons of Priam decked the shrines, 

And freely drew the oldest wines, 

Nor knew that feast and garland gay 

Made ghastly ancient Troy’s last day. 


A COMMENT ON “HOW MUCH CASE 
SYNTAX?” 


By A. Tonsor 
Principal, Grover Cleveland High School, New York City 


Professor Carr’s article on “How Much Case Syntax?” 
published in Tue Crassicat Outtoox for April, 1938, pp. 
49-50, raises the important question, “Why Latin?” The 
question is not openly stated, but it is inherently implied be- 
cause Professor Carr has assumed that the reason for study- 
ing Latin is purely to read in Latin. Except for churchmen 
and a few who will go into the fields of research or classical 
archaeology, this objective has little or no validity in the 
modern secondary school. 

If Latin is to survive in high schools, it must do certain 


things better than other subjects do them. These things are: 

1. It must give pupils a better analytical ability, the ability 
to determine real meaning, than they get from English, mathe- 
matics, or science. 

2. It must give them a better or more discriminating com- 
mand of English than English does. 

3. It must give them better social concepts than they get 
from their work in social science. 

Professor Carr’s article is in its essence concerned with 
these questions because it assumes that the reading of Latin 
as Latin is the fundamental objective. In the modern high 
school it can be but a secondary objective, as there is little 
use for the subject as such. It does not function in life except 
as indicated above. 

Professor Carr assumes that when a pupil sees “Equui 
videt puer”’ he will understand it as “The boy sees the horse ;” 
but classroom experience, not only in my own classes, but in 
observing others, has proved to me that unless there has been 
considerable drill, the pupil will say, without any hesitation, 
“The horse sees the boy.” This is not confined to Latin. | 
have seen it happen frequently in modern foreign language 
classes. The modern pupil has somehow made the false in- 
duction from his no-grammar-rule English classes that the 
first word in a sentence is the subject. 

Moreover, it is assumed that the pupil will recognize 
“Romani castris egressi sunt” as “The Romans went out of 
the camp.” He states, “It is quite clear that castris is a sepa- 
rative adverb.” Clear to whom? Has he read regents’ 
papers? There he would as likely as not find “The Romans 
went out with the camp.” Also, he would be surprised to find 
“Dea ira commota est” rendered as “The angry goddess was 
greatly moved.” 

This misinterpretation is not confined to Latin. It is true 
of modern foreign languages, and especially of English. That 
is why so many of our modern youngsters can speak glibly 
about almost anything, but say nothing about that of which 
they are speaking so glibly. An advertiser of handkerchiefs 
used to employ a picture of a parrot, and below it the caption, 
“You can teach a parrot to say, ‘Just as good,’ but he won't 
know what he is talking about.” Teachers of language and 
any other subject, for that matter, would do well to remember 
this slogan. 

The only way to catch misinterpretation is by syntax or 
translation. The only way to improve a pupil’s English 
through Latin is by translation and syntax. The only way 
to improve his power to discriminate and interpret is through 
syntax. The pupil who is curious about syntax will not neg- 
lect the importance of the -wm in puerum. Even if the only 
product resulting from two years’ study of Latin is the 
ability of the pupil to observe and reason deductively, Latin 
will have performed a very worth-while function in the 
curriculum. 


I am not pleading for all the refinements of discrimination 
involved in the old gerund-grinding, but I am pleading for 
thought stimulation, and not kidding the kids by giving them 
the “shadows of things,” to quote Bacon, instead of the reality. 
“A genitive is used to express connection with a noun, adjec- 
tive, etc.’ means nothing to a youngster. What connection? 
In Cicero, one of the most important items for intelligent 
translation is that the youngster realize the difference be- 
tween the objective and subjective genitive. Much of the jar- 
gon found on examination papers would be eliminated if a 
thorough drive were made on this item alone. “The customs 
of our ancestors,” “the punishment of the state’—what class- 
room teacher has not wrestled with these demons? 

“The dative is used to express directional relationship to a 
verb or an adjective.” In poetry, the youngster would prob- 
ably interpret this correctly. But how teach the accusative 
after verbs of motion? Under the above definition it would 
be impossible for children to distinguish the two categories. 
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If Latin is to do anything for the youngster, there must be 
plenty of syntax. I hold no brief for certain words—e.g., 
“terminal accusative.” I do hold that a pupil should recognize 
the accusative with verbs of motion as a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Latin tongue, or in fact of many Indo-Germanic 
tongues including English. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof;” why omit 
syntax ? 


PROFESSOR CARR’S REPLY 


In the article which Dr. Tonsor here criticizes I was care- 
ful to say that “the primary immediate objective in the study 
of Latin is progressive development of power to read and 
comprehend Latin.” As I have said elsewhere and often, | 
believe that there are many important ultimate objectives, in- 
cluding increased ability to understand and use English. What 
| was arguing against in the article now under discussion was 
the setting up of a syntactical category in advance of the 
pupil’s proved need of it for understanding Latin or of the 
teacher’s proved need of it for correcting a pupil’s error in 
interpretation. In other words, I was arguing for a functional 
approach to and a functional use of syntax. Furthermore, | 
deliberately limited my discussion to syntactical categories 
useful for reading and understanding Latin, and I stated that 
for translating Latin into English or English into Latin addi- 
tional syntactical categories would be found useful. Even 
for these purposes, however, I should not introduce any cate- 
gory into the classroom until | felt sure it would prove its 
usefulness for the task in hand. 1 should not strive to keep 
alive by formal drill any category which was not naturally 
kept alive by actual classroom use in translating from or to 
Latin. 

In closing this brief rebuttal | should like to lay a mental 
bet that any pupil who would translate “Romani castris 
egresst sunt” as “The Romans went out with the camp” is a 
victim of formal syntax drill plus its usual accompaniment of 
stultifying practice in translating unconnected and well-nigh 
meaningless “exercises” from and into Latin. The chances 
are great that a pupil brought up on a really functional 
method will expect a sentence to be sensible—and govern 
himself accordingly. 


—W. L. Carr. 


AENIGMA DECUSSATUM HORATIANUM 
3y A. F. Geyser, S. J. 


Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 


Note :—The Latin equivalents of the indicated expressions 
are to be inserted in the proper squares of the diagram. 
The solution of the aenigma will be found on page 6. 


Transversum Deorsum 


1 rel. pron., acc. sing. 1 rel. pron., sing. masc. 
4 goal, acc. sing. 2 you are, sing. 

9 he has perspired 3 many, much, neut. pl. 
11 I swim 4. you remain, sing. 

12 he goes 5 he escapes 

13 I shall smear upon 6 he fears 

14 behold! (short form) 7 but 

15 and 8 to reach (a compound of 
16 publish thou! “to touch”) 

18 reflex. pron. acc. 10 deity, pl. 

20 he has been cold, freezing 11 in order that not 

22 one, dat. 17 boy, sing. 

24 to such an extent 18 he studies, endeavors 
25 thereupon, then 19 you may go, pl. 

26 in order that 21 I am being atoned for 
27 soon 23 unless, if not 

28 heart 25 I give 

29 I am being enriched 27 manner, custom, sing. 
32 prep. w. abl. 30 he has endured 

33 eaten, sing. masc. 31 with me 

34 nor (in prohibitions) 34 kill thou! 

37 and he has done 35 man, nom. sing. 


39 demonstr. pron., neut. sing. 36 although, even if 
41 a running, a race, abl. sing. 38 rel. pron., abl. sing. masc. 
42 wished for, acc. sing. fem. 40 give thou! 


43 joke, gen. sing. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES ON ODES 
OF HORACE 
By Sister Mary Jerome, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

The following questions have been found to have a stimu- 
lating effect upon students eager to be shown ways of drawing 
power and inspiration from the artistically perfect poems of 
a master-lyricist. A class uninitiated in the rapidity of Horace 
and the concentration of his emotional thought needs specific 
guidance in a careful analysis of his poetic technique. Ques- 
tions of this type will help students read with ease of com- 
prehension and enjoyment odes that are rich in content and 
significance. Awakened to the importance of words as the 
vesture of substance, alert to observe with growing admira- 
tion the Latin ode just as Horace wrote it, they begin to 
realize that in his choice of words, their rhythm, placement, 
blending, emphasis, and interpretation, we possess a magic 
key to the mind and soul of a poet whose glorious gift of 
insight into the invisible they may share, and, becoming co- 
active with him in imaginative thought, develop their own 
gifts, their own powers of thought, and their own expression. 

Questions on Individual Odes 


1. Quote passages from other odes, the sentiments of which 
re-echo those in Ode 2.3. 

2. List the antitheses in Ode 1.37. 

3. What ideas in Ode 3.24 are in keeping with the imperial 
policies of Augustus? 

4. Comment on the vivid sense imagery of Ode 2.13. 

5. Enumerate expressions in Ode 4.2. which _ illustrate 
Horace’s curiosa felicitas. 

6. What is the moral tenor of Ode 3.1? Is Horace sin- 
cere in his belief? 

7. How skillfully does Horace combine “the grave with the 
gay” in Ode 4.7? 

8. Discuss the dramatic element in Ode 3.3. 

9. Discuss the positional importance of the opening words in 
each line of Ode 3.30. 
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10. For what reason do you think Ode 1.22 is often in- 
cluded among the one hundred best Latin poems? 

11. In what lines of Ode 4.4 is the keynote most forcefully 
expressed? List other words or word-groups by which this 
central idea is kept predominant. 

12. Consider the stanzas in Ode 1.24 as well constructed 
paragraphs. What words in each stanza are retrospective? 
Which ones anticipate the coming thought ? 

13. What philosophy does Horace favor in Ode 2.3? Chris- 
tianize his pagan sentiments. 

14. List the rhyming words used in Odes 1.1 and 4.8. Com- 
ment on their choice and placement. 

15. Enumerate the verbs to which stress is given in Ode 
4.14. Show how the action of the ode centers around them. 

16. Pick out words in Ode 3.13 which Horace brings into 
strong relief by separating them from their normal prose 
context. 

17. List the concrete applications of the central theme in 
Ode 2.10. 

18. Give an example of a crescendo effect in Ode 3.3. 

19. Read down the half-lines of Ode 1.34, and show by a 
paraphrase of the thought that the general content of the 
ode can be thus determined. 

20. What is the function of myth in Ode 2.14? 


General Questions and Suggestions 


1. By what devices does Horace secure continuity ? 
2. Give a list of words to which interesting epithets are ap- 
plied, and ask members of the class for the corresponding 
epithets. 

3. By what devices does Horace give the sense of : —Dis- 
tant places; simplicity; gloom; cheerfulness; uncertainty ; con- 
tentment ? 

4. Give illustrations of Horatian terseness in the use of an 
adjective or a participle in preference to a_ subordinate 
sentence. 

5. Study the melodic elements in any one ode. 

6. What contributions have the odes made to your knowl- 
edge of:—History; biography; philosophy; mythology; 
Roman public and private life? 


AN EXAMINATION ON HORACE 
By Joun F. GuMMERE 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Note: This fifteen-minute quiz was given to students in the 
advanced Latin class of the William Penn Charter School, 
on January 14, 1938. 

1. If Horace were living today, in which of the following 
amusements would he prefer to indulge? 

(a) Tennis (b) Bridge (c) Golt (d) Boating 

(e) Swimming (f) Track (zg) Basketball 

2. Which two of these magazines would probably be his 
favorites ? 


(a) Saturday Review of Literature (b) Cosmopolitan 
(c) New Yorker (d) Life (e) Time 
(f) American Mercury (g) Atlantic Monthly 


3. On a snappy moonlight night in January, which of these 
activities would he prefer? 

(a) To take a hike with a friend (b) To go skating 

(c) To sit in front of an open fire 

4. You have read the letter which Augustus once wrote to 
Maecenas (Suetonius, Horace), suggesting that Horace be- 
come the Emperor’s personal secretary. The job was prob- 
ably a sinecure. Why do you think Horace turned it down? 

5. If he had no modern Maecenas to subsidize him, which 
of the following occupations would he choose (if he had 
his choice) ? 

(a) Lawyer (b) Banker (c) Journalist (d) Teacher 

(e) Merchant (f) Stock-broker 


6. With which of the following well-known persons do you 
think he would have most in common ? 

(a) Texas Jack Garner (b) The Duke of Windsor 

(c) F. D. R.) (d) Alexander Woollcott 

7. If he had his choice of jobs on a newspaper, which would 
he choose? 

(a) Advertising Manager (b) Circulation Manager 

(c) Managing Editor  (d) Columnist (e) City Editor 

(f) Rewrite Man (g) Sports Editor 

(h) Head proofreader 


AENIGMA DECUSSATUM HORATIANUM 


SoLuTIO 


Transversum: 1, quem; 4, metam; 9, sudavit; 11, no; 12, 
it; 13, linam; 14, en; 15, et; 16, ede; 18, se; 20, alsit; 22, uni; 
24, tam; 25, dein; 26, ut; 27, mox; 28, cor; 29, ditor; 32, de; 
33, esus; 34, neve; 37, fecitque; 39, id; 41, cursu; 42, optatam; 
43, ioci. 

Deorsum: 1, qui; 2, es; 3, multa; 4, manes; 5, evadit; 6, 
timet; 7, at; 8, contingere; 10, di; 11, ne; 17, puer; 18, studet; 
19, eatis; 21, luor; 23, ni; 25, do; 27, mos; 30, tulit; 31, me- 
cum; 34, neca; 35, vir; 36, etsi; 38, quo; 40, da. 

Locus Horatianus: Ars Poetica 412-413— 

Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 

Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit. 


BOOK NOTES 


Greek Journey. By Lincoln and Margaret MacVeagh. Pp. 
270. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1937. $2.00. 

A book for children in junior high school or the first year 
of high school. The authors, our United States minister to 
Greece and his wife, have happily woven into a colorful trip 
in modern Greece by an American girl and boy of 13 and 15 
interesting ancient sites and stories about them. Lavishly 
illustrated by amusing pen drawings and maps and_ papers 
showing the route followed.—D. P. L. 

Pompejanische Wandbilder. By Amedeo Maiuri. Pp. 21, 19 
illustrations, 10 colored plates. A. Bruderhausen, 127 
Winfred Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. $1.25. 

A paper bound volume with a short German text on Roman 
wall paintings from Pompeii, Rome, etc. The ten plates in 
color are well worth the price of the book. These pictures 
can vividly illustrate the wall paintings of a Roman house 
for the teacher and pupil.—D. P. L. 

Latin for USe. By Lloyd B. Holsapple. Pp. x + 274. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1936. $2.50. 

Reading selections, both prose and verse, for students who 
have had not more than three or four years of Latin. It is 
the aim of the author to help the student acquire the ability 
to use Latin as a tool, to give him a familiarity with the great 
names of Latin literature and with famous Latin phrases, to 
enable him to read any Latin of any period which is of not 
more than average difficulty, and to give Catholic students the 
ability to read the Missal. The selections begin with Ennius, 
continue through the classical period, stress ecclesiastical and 
mediaeval Latin, represent the Latin of the Renaissance gen- 
erously, and conclude with an encyclical of Pope Pius XI. 
Passages for sight reading follow the main body of the text. 
A brief “Vocabulary for Ecclesiastical Latin” is added; a 
dictionary is necessary for the main body of the text.—L. B. L. 
Literature the Leading Educator. By Francis P. Donnelly, 

S. J. Pp. 278. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. 
$3.00. 

Twenty-four essays on the values of literature. More than 
half of the space is devoted to the Classics and its relation to 
the modern world. Interesting and timely in reminding the 
world of the value of fine literature for the spoken and 
written word.—D. P. L. 
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THE BATTLE OF BULLSMEAD— 
A FRAGMENT 


Joun McHucu 


Southville, Massachusetts 

“Recently discovered fragment of an ancient epic poem, 
ignorantly credited to Homer, but evidently the work of one 
of that famous school of bards called Homeridae. Clearly 
written by an Irish Homerid, probably a century prior to the 
invasion of Strongbow. Its existence is a refutation of Saxon 
libels on Irish learning in the early middle ages.”—J. McH. 


MAXH EN TAYPOY AEIMQNI — AEIWANON 
HN MAXHN KAYANTAPBA KAAEOYSIN IEPNOI, 
BAPBAPOI AE BPIANOY 


1. ol paevavto déuas meds 

2. Pagbaga aimatoevtes, domdwta. 

3. Beiavos, dovgixiertos Kevedidns. 

xai tote eigeto Adtyy, bv de EQUIQOY, 

8. Tov 0’ TQOGEPH, 
9. WAQVAVTAL ‘Tégvor Advov, 

11. Os el pal. ayyes bLOTOMOV avieworwy 
12. aitvas PAwdeas Pageiats.» 


~ 
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13. TOTE OV Migzados, ob gih’ vidvov. 
14. «i lorata GiETOS, OL TE AUTON ; » 
15. ol TOT’ Aatns, wad’ 


iyyéuoves Gu’ abt@.» 

18. Boiavos te Exeigeto 

19. Giga viv udevavtar vies ;» 
21. «@vak, dQ’ fou 
22. i) xatéga yv@vai y’ viov gihov év TH 

23. ac ulyvuvt’ év dupote gave pahayyes.> 

24. jedto Beiavoc te zai abtic éxeigeto Aatyy, 

25. TOV dure Aatys teujeos, 

26. «Topmagos > thy diel GxGuUatov 

27. 10 0’ Embgeuer Ts GVEMOLO, 

29. doves EZOVOW furedov 

30. te zai divdees ois ouvayovow ~Aona, 
31. GhAG GAAVDIUS Pagbago. 

32. noxoi, 600 dy avov. 

$3. ij udha dh Miozas civ bonivy 

34. xai EvaVTLOS iotat’ ‘l€ovev. 

35. éxibarve divak Kevedidy.» 

36. tov d& dzthoas Boiavos 
37. «<Phavetdyn, xoidv oc Exoc @iyev 

39. aidotua yao Baothedc xexhijodar 

40. attod det Bavéetv, aitot dei 

41. ov 8’ inmove Ehquve, OF. 
42. o@ud te zai wor Oe@ tn wedovtt, 
43. ta Foeta, Eignc éoateivys.» 
44, éviev Bowdeoos eioiAdov Ado. 

45. Boiavos, «tives oide ye PaQbagot;» eigeto 
46. ot tisiv,» dueibeo, Aatn. 

47. «Pagbagor ovv Wehavel wove s,> Boiavoc Deoridys. 
48. 6 Boiavoc dé, EQuadduevor Eiqoc 

dit’ éxi Boewdegt, 6 ba’ Goxidos eiheto xahiv 

50. asivny evyahnov 

waxe@ dua 8’ Epixovto. 

52. iaoe Botavos Bewdegos aivod, 

GAM & y’ yegovta aEivy 

55. KATES” divas Boiavos deoreidys, dé 
56. doa wiv oxdtoc elhev. 
57. ottws obv Kevedidns. 

Teeis dgroto foav xat’ ‘Téovynv 
59. Aowyos LEQUAOTIIO wey, 
Pivos be ZOATEQOS, Divov 

61. aitag tv teitatoc Boiavoc 20005 ‘Téovav. 
2. Pagbagot Ayotai Te aitod iovtoc. 

63. aréxtave, 5’ aateidos Eins. 


1. So they fought like flaming fire, 
The bloody barbarians and the bucklered Irish. 


Aatyy. 


45. 
. “Blue-black men,” 


. “Son of Flan, what word has escaped the barrier of your 


. Thus then died the ruler, Kennedy’s son. 


. Valiant Fionn, son of Cumhal, of Fenians King, 


Brian, spear-famed son of Kenned 
Latean, his squire, 


prayed. 
acing him. 


y, 
sat in silence, f 
Fifty times prayed godlike Brian, 

And then he questioned his trusty squire, 
“Tell me, renowned Latean, how fare the battalions?” 
Answering, the trusty squire addressed him: 
“Unceasingly they battle, the Irish against the Danes, 
With wondrous shouting, under Morogh, marshaller of 
chariots, 


As if seven battalions of wood-cutting men 
Are hewing out tall pines with heavy axes.” 

And then he asked for Murchad, his beloved grandson. 
“Does the standard of Murchad stand, and the men with 
him ?” 

“It stands,” to him then said Latean, his trusty squire. 
“It stands in the centre, that of Murchad, and many 
Leaders of the Dalcassians are battling by his side.” 
Again he prayed and then again he questioned Latean: 
“How now are fighting the blameless sons of Eire?” 
Him answering addressed the trusty squire: 
“My lord, it is not possible to tell the fighting men apart, 
Or for a father to know his son in the press, 
So mingled in strife are the battalions on both sides.” 
Again Brian prayed, and again he asked for news. 
And answering him addressed Latean the faithful: 

“As in Tomar’s wood roars the ever unwearied fire, 
In mighty blaze, and it roars beneath the strength of the 
wind, 
It devours then the thick underbrush and the shrubs; 
But the high-crested oaks stand ever unshaken— 
So the leaders and the heroes with them are pressing 
the war, 
3ut the barbarian hosts have scattered hither and thither— 
Sut alack! I see no longer the banner of the 
grandson! 

Ah! Murchad has 
See! A file is rallying, and stands against the Irish! 
To horse, to horse, and away, Son of Kennedy.” 
Him, greatly stirred, large-hearted Brian addressed: 


Lord's 


fallen in the accursed strife. 


teeth ? 
Never shall I turn in flight; nor would it befit me, a King. 
For, a crowned King, I should shame to be called a 
runaway. 

Here must I die, and here meet my fate. 
But do you drive off the horses, and carry out my decrees. 
My soul and body I leave to God who dwells above, 
But to Donogh | leave the crown of lovely Eire.” 
And then came in the men of Brodir, lover of evil strife. 
And the King said to Latean, “Who are these barbarians ?” 
thou answeredest, valiant Latean. 
“They are then the black-clad barbarians,” 
Brian. 

And the Son of 
sword, 


said godlike 


Kennedy, drawing silver-studded 


Leaped upon Brodir; but he, under his shield, clutched 
his goodly 

Axe of fine bronze, with haft of olive wood, 
Long and well-polished; and the two set upon each other. 
Brian smote the greaves of dreadful Brodir. 
And lopped off his leg below the knee with the keen sword. 
But Brodir struck the old man with his axe of fine bronze, 
And godlike King Brian fell, and swift his soul 


Fled his body, and dread darkness covered him about. 


There were three bravest in Eire of beautiful women— 
Logh the Slinger, the blameless slayer of Balor, 


But the third was Brian, great glory of the men of Eire. 
Barbarians and pirates fled at his coming. 
Some he slew; the rest drave he from his native Eire. 
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THE NEW YORK MEETING 
By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 


As usual, the American Classical League held its annual 
meeting in conjunction with the meeting of the National 
Education Association, June 27, 28, and 29 in New York 
City. The attractive program was arranged by Dr. Anna P. 
MacVay, as chairman of the Committee on Cooperation with 
the N.E.A. The local committee, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Margaret Y. Henry, made excellent arrangements for 
the sessions. The first session, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Secondary Education, dealt with the topic, “Re- 
adjustments in Teaching Ancient Languages to Meet the 
Needs of Different Groups.” Formal discussion was started 
by Mildred Dean, Supervisor, Latin Department, Washington, 
D. C.; Bernice Wall, Taft Junior High School, Washington, 
D. C.; and William J. Chapitis, Menasha, Wis., High School. 
The lively general discussion at the crowded meeting showed 
the need of such a program. 

On Tuesday afternoon the program consisted of: “Annual 
Message from the Honorary President,” Andrew F. West, 
Princeton, N. J.; “Status of the League and of the Classics,” 
B. L. Ullman, University of Chicago; “Greetings from the 
President of the N.E.A.,” Caroline S. Woodruff, State Nor- 
mal School, Castleton, Vt.; “Classical Scholarship an Inter- 
national Bond,” Edna White, William L. Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J.; “Latin from an Administrator’s 
Point of View,” A. S. Chenoweth, Superintendent, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; “Barnard College Greek Games,” Elizabeth Rey- 
nard, Barnard College, New York City. 

At Wednesday’s session the following program was pre- 
sented: “Definitions in Latin Set by the College Entrance 
Examination Board,” Whitney J. Oates, Princeton Univer- 
sity; “Effect on Latin Teaching of the Regents’ Examina- 
tions,” Harold G. Thompson, New York State Department 
of Education; “Making Laiin Function,” Orville C. Pratt, 
Superintendent, Spokane, Wash.; “The Humanities in Gen- 
eral Education,” Herbert E. Hawkes, Columbia University; 
“The Debt of the Profession to the Classics,” John K. Clark, 
President, State Board of Law Examiners, New York; “To 
Begin Again,” Olivia Pound, Lincoln, Neb., High School. 

The dinner on Tuesday evening was followed by a number 
of short speeches and by delightful renditions by the Verse- 
Speaking Choir of Hunter College High School. Music was 
a feature of the other sessions—by the orchestra and chorus 
of the High School of Music and Art, by the Wadleigh High 
School Chorus, and by Miles A. Dresskell, of Teachers 
College. 


The Council of the League held its business meeting Wed- 
nesday morning. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, B. L. Ullman; Vice-Presidents, Anna P. MacVay, 
Charles C. Mierow, Charles E. Little, Richard M. Gummere; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rollin H. Tanner; elective member, 
Mildred Dean; Editor, THe CLAsstcaL OutLook, Lillian B. 
Lawler; Director of League Service and Business Manager, 
Tue CLAssicAL OutTLook, Dorothy P. Latta; Executive Com- 
mittee, Lillian G. Berry, Claire Thursby; Finance Committee, 
Edna White. 


During the past year the officers of the League have de- 
voted their energies largely to putting the League in good 
running order for future progress. An immediate result that 
will be apparent to all is a CLassicAL OuTLook increased in 
size from 30 pages of reading matter (exclusive of advertis- 
ing) in 1936-37 to 48 pages in 1937-38 and 64 pages in 1938- 
39. The new combination rate with the CLAssIcAL JoURNAL is 
intended as a move in the direction of closer cooperation with 
other organizations. Similarly an arrangement has been made 
with the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
to hold a joint meeting at the winter meeting of the N.E.A. 
The appointment of a publicity committee, to be announced 


soon, should mean the beginning of an effort to keep the 
Classics prominently before the eyes and minds of the people 
of this country. 


HAVE YOU TRIED THIS? 
Some Good Drills 


Miss Anne L. Barlage, of Junior High School No. 42, 
Baltimore, Md., writes: “Drill, an essential step in fixing the 
products of teaching, is useless unless it holds the attention 
of the class. Frequent repetition in varied and interesting 
situations is needed. The following devices proved helpful 
not only in arousing the interest of the children, but also in 
encouraging them to make perfect scores in class work. 
Usually the class is divided into two or three groups; the 
group having the highest number of perfect scores wins. At 
other times there is competition among the classes. Scores 
are recorded on a chart on the board. All of these drills can 
be used for nouns, verbs, or pronouns.” 

1. Miss Barlage calls her first drill “How high can you 
jump?” On the board she draws a vertical line, with dis- 
tances marked off on it. To jump one foot, the student must 
write hortus correctly in the nominative plural; to jump two 
feet, he must write bel/um in the accusative plural; three feet 
luna in the nominative plural; four feet, poeta in the nomina- 
tive singular; five feet, deus in the accusative singular; and 
six feet, via in the accusative plural. 

2. The second drill is “How far can you travel?” Miss Bar- 
lage draws on the board a horizontal line, with distances of 
from ten to eighty miles indicated by vertical marks. At each 
mark is a Latin form, which the student must identify and 
translate to attain the given distance. She suggests these 
forms: eam, et, td, tu, cae, nos, me, and eum. 

3. For her third drill Miss Barlage draws a picture of a 
ladder on the board, aud puts a personal ending on each round 
of the ladder. The drill is calied “Can you reach the top of 
the ladder?” The student must identify each ending. 

4. For “How many times can you hit the bull’s-eye?” the 
picture of a target is drawn on the board, and the class is 
given eight verb forms to identify and translate. A _ perfect 
answer is a “bull’s-eye.” 

5. Similar is “How high can you make the temperature go?” 
A picture of a large thermometer is drawn on the board, with 
five-degree intervals marked. A_ correct identification of 
videram sends the mercury to 35, but monitus eris sends it all 
the way to 70! 

6. “Can you reach home safely?” is a baseball game. To 
reach each base the student must give forms in Latin; to 
make a home run he must write in Latin “Porsena ordeted 
Mucius to be killed.” 

7. “Can you make a touchdown?” is a football game with 
a definite number of yards granted for translating given forms. 

8. “Can you go around the golf course and make each hole 
in one?” is based on the translation of phrases into Latin. 

9. “Make it” is a game in which the student is given a 
form and told to “make it plural” or “make it future” or 
“make it passive,” etc.; or is given fueram and told to “make 
it mean was,” eras and told to “make it mean are,” etc. 

10. In “Can you go up the steps without stumbling?” and 
“Can you go down the steps without falling?” the pupil must 
identify and translate forms arranged in the following manner : 

mitti 
motus esse 
audiri 
vidisse 
regere 

Similar games and devices will probably suggest themselves 

to the teacher. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


On May 20, 1938, the Homeric Academy of Regis High 
School, New York City, held its annual public symposium, this 
year in the form of a scholarly exposé of the Jliad. The 
Homeric Academy is an organization composed of fourth- 
year high school students especially proficient in Greek. It 
meets, one afternoon a week, outside of school hours, under 
the guidance of a member of the faculty. The Academicians 
were questioned by eight guests, professors of the classics, on 
translation, interpretation, and syntax of the twenty-four 
books of the Jliad, and on archaeological and literary aspects 
of the poem. The program concluded with a dramatization of 
Iliad I, 1-305, in full costume, in the original Greek. 

The American Classical League has often suggested that 
Latin teachers might perform a real service for the classics 
by writing articles for publication in local newspapers. Note- 
worthy among Latin teachers who have made such contribu- 
tions is William J. Chapitis, of Menasha, Wis. Mr. Chapitis 
writes: “We have built up our department by almost doubling 
the number of Latin students; now we want more support for 
an intensive program, so we are going to the community 
elders.” The Menasha Record published five articles by Mr. 
Chapitis, setting forth the values of Latin in such a way as to 
appeal to the general reader. Miss Essie Hill, of Little Rock, 
Ark., has done similar work. Her article, “Latin Keeps Pace 
with Changing Curriculums,” was published in The Classroom 
Teacher of Little Rock. It is to be hoped that other teachers 
will make similar contributions. 

Fordham University, New York City, offers, to any Latin 
teacher interested, a free copy of “Latin—The Channel of 
Our Civilization” and ot “Mastering the Art of Diction in its 
Different Fields,” radio talks by Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, 
S.J. Requests should be addressed to Father Donnelly. 

The Sunset Hill School of Kansas City, Mo., reports the 
staging of “Orpheus and Eurydice,” a dance drama, as a co- 
operative undertaking of grades six, seven, and eight, and 
the whole high school. The Latin students translated the 
story from Latin; the dancing classes worked out the dances; 
the high school chorus sang. In accordance with the school’s 
policy of not starring individuals, there was a different cast 
for each of the three acts. Miss Lucille J. Morgan, head of 
the Latin department, has furnished the League with a copy 
of the “argument” of the dance drama. 

The New York City Congress of Classical Students, com- 
posed of Latin students in both junior and senior high schools 
throughout the city, conducts a project exhibit annually, and 
a vocabulary contest and a joint program semi-annually. This 
spring the program included Latin songs, a Roman fashion 
show with the gods and goddesses as “models,” a puppet show, 
a Roman broadcast, and a play entitled “The Aulis Difficulty.” 
In three and a half years the audience for the Congress pro- 
gram has grown from five hundred to twelve hundred, and 
the response from the schools has been increasingly enthusi- 
astic. 

The Nassau-Suffolk Classical League of Long Island will 
hold its fall meeting on November 4th at a six o'clock 
dinner. Dr. Eddy, president of Adelphi College, will speak 
and the well-known dancer, Miss Ruth St. Denis, will present 
interpretations of the Greek dance. The place of the meet- 
ing and reservations may be secured from the secretary, Miss 
Emily Schrader, Southampton, N. Y., or the president of the 
group, Mrs. Sara Hanford Wylie, Malverne, N. Y. 


Latin teachers will be interested in a recent reprinting of 
“Remarks on the Teaching of the Classics,” written by Wil- 
liam H. McGuffey in 1835. The timeliness of the paper is 
amazing; in fact, the reader has difficulty convincing himself 
that it was not written in 1935, instead of a century earlier. 
The paper has been reprinted in pamphlet form at the request 
of the American Classical League by the American Book Co., 
through the courtesy of its president, Dr. W. T. H. Howe, 


a patron of the American Classical League. Those interested 
may receive a copy of the pamphlet from the American 
Classical League for 2c. 

Retired Latin teachers or others who may have pictures of 
Rome or Greece, pictures of mythological significance, or 
other visual aids which they no longer use, are invited to 
contribute them to the American Classical League Service 
Bureau. There are many schools in poorer districts of the 
country which are entirely without aids of this sort; and the 
Director of the Service Bureau would like to be able to 
remedy this condition to some extent. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


DorotHy Park Latta, Director 


The American Classical League Service Bureau has for sale 
the following new item. Numbering is continued from the 
May issue. 

568. The Game of Famous Romans. <A “make-it-yourself” 
card game. By Lillian B. Lawler.  10c. 

The following material previously published on the teaching 
of Vergil is also for sale: 


Mimeographs 


47. The Ethics of Vergil. A summary. 10c. 

113. A Test for the Vergil Class on Contents and Points of 
Style. 10c. 

115. A List of Words Occurring Ten Times or More in the 
First Six Books of the Aeneid. 10c. 

136. Some Experiments in Teaching Vergil. 10c. 

258. Contracts in the Teaching of Vergil. 5c. 

293. Topical Method in the Study of Vergil. 10c. 

346. Plan for a Vergil Notebook. 10c. 

350. Vergil as a Magician. 10c. 

366. Books which May Prove Interesting to Vergilian Read- 
ers. Se 

367. The Teaching of the Aeneid. 10c. 

376. A List of Inexpensive Prints for a Vergil Notebook. 10c. 

384. Greek Names in the Aeneid with Sample Declensions. 10c. 

391. Two Ancient Summaries in Verse of the Twelve Books 
of Vergil’s Aeneid. 10c. 

392. Some Ancient Epitaphs of Vergil. 10c. 

397. Quotations from Vergil of Interest to Farmers. 10c. 

405. Some Examinations for the Vergil Class. 10c. 

489. Read Vergil by Ear. 10c. 

528 A Mid-Term Test for a Vergil Class. 10c. 

559. A List of Twelve Successful Projects for the Vergil 
Class. 5c. 

Supplements 


1. The English Pronunciation of Proper Names in the First 
Six Books of the Aeneid. 10c. 

2. Some Allusions in English Literature to Vergil’s Aeneid. 
10c. 

50. Sight Passages from Latin Poetry. 10c. 


Pamphlets 


30. Vergil. Prophet of a New World. 10c. 
35. Song. In Vergilium. 5c. 
46. The Epic of Rome and United Italy. 10c. 


Bulletins 


XV. Vergilian Papers. 20c. 
XVII. Suggestions for Teachers of Vergil in Secondary 
Schools. $1.00. 
XIX. Cruising with Aeneas. Illustrated. 50c. 


Vergilian Map 


A large wall map (24” x 36”) in five colors, showing the 
wanderings of Aeneas. Price, $1.00 postpaid. 
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LATIN CLUB PINS 


Your Latin Clubs will appreciate the high 
quality material and workmanship as well 
as the wide choice of design in our Latin 
Club pins. 


We also make club pins for French—Ger- 
man — Italian — Spanish — Art — Mathe- 
matics—Dramatics, and for many other 
clubs. 

Write for new free club pin catalog. Our 


catalog of Honor Awards is also yours 
for the asking. 


C. B. DYER 


Jeweler 


234 Mass. Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


New Oxford Texts 


A FIRST LATIN READER 
By C. J. Vincent 


This very popular book consists of 60 short selections of 
made Latin. The early pieces suggest the romantic epi- 
sodes in the rise of Kome; the remainder describe the 
invasion and conquest of Britain. The vocabulary is 
increased by easy stages until the 500 word basic vocabu- 
lary of the Caesar year is reached. The matter has the 
advantage of continuous interest and the student is given 
a background in classical mythology and literature. 96 
pages; 21 illustrations; composition selections; notes and 
vocabularies. 50 cents. 


A SECOND LATIN READER 
By C. J. Vincent 


Following the general plan of A First Latin Reader, this 
text builds upon the basie vocabulary already presented. 
It includes passages from Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, and 
is an excellent bridge from elementary grammar to the 
reading of ancient authors. 144 pages; 22 illustrations; 
exercises; notes and vocabularies. 75 cents. 


EIGHTEEN ROMAN LETTERS 
By Theodore Horn 


The letters are from Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, Fronto, 
Pompey, Galba, and Trajan. Personal, political and mili- 
tary, descriptive and narrative, they present various as 
pects of Roman life valuable for study at the end of the 
second year or the beginning of the third. 128 pages: 
13 illustrations; notes and vocabulary. 70 cents. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


One Fourteen Fifth Avenue New York 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO HOME- 
STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Brings College and University 
Studies to Your Home 


Formal and Informal Courses in 
Greek and Latin for the Beginner, 
the Advanced Student, the Teacher. 


Also 
General & Special College Courses 


Professional Courses in Education, Social 
Service, Business, and Divinity 


Continue Your Education at Home 


THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 


The University of Chicago 
Ellis at 58th Street 
Chicago 


Classical Associations 
of Places in Italy 


by FRANCES ELLIS SABIN 


A book containing about 575 passages from 
Greek and Latin literature (with translation) for 
the use of travellers in Italy. However, because 
of its many interesting stories about Greek and 
Roman life, the volume will appeal to adults who 
do not travel abroad as well as to teachers in high 
schools and colleges. Illustrated circular available. 
Price, $3.00. 


Miss Sabin is also the author and publisher of 
the two books listed below: 


THE RELATION OF LATIN TO PRAC- 
TICAL LIFE—A book containing material for 
answering in a concrete way the high school boy’s 
questions, “What’s the use of Latin?” “What help 
does it give in understanding the world of today?” 
Price, $2.00. 


CLASSICAL ALLUSIONS IN THE NEW 
YORK TIMES—A booklet of 48 pages printed 
in black with the allusions in brilliant red, and 
with 23 pictures. Designed to show that our 
classical inheritance illuminates lines in our news- 
papers which would otherwise be unintelligible. 
Price, $1.00. 


26 East Tenth Street, New York City 
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